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and coming on in great white clouds with reckless gallantry in the
teeth of British guns. The 2ist Lancers fell upon an ambush of
2,000 Dervishes and lost a fifth of their number killed and wounded
in an action which is still among their proudest memories. By the
afternoon the Dervishes were in full retreat, having lost over 10,000
killed, 10,000 wounded and 5,000 prisoners, and Kitchener entered
Omdurman. The British and Egyptian casualties combined were less
than 500. Two days later (Sept. 4) Kitchener crossed the river to
Khartum, where the British and Egyptian flags were hoisted together,
and a service was held in memory of Gordon on the steps of the
Palace where he had met his death.
All had gone well so far, and the public judged that the cost was
not too great for the clearing of a great region from the fanatics and
slave-raiders who for nearly twenty years had infested it and held
in their possession the head-waters of the river which was the life-blood
of Egypt. But when Kitchener reached Khartum, the unpleasant
news awaited him that a French expedition coming from the west
had reached Fashoda on the White Nile, 600 miles south of Khartum.
Within a week he started up-river with five gunboats and a small
escort and four days later reached Fashoda, where he found Major
Marchand with 120 Senegalese troops entrenched in a fort on which
the French flag was flying. The Frenchman's position was extremely
precarious. He had been attacked by the Dervishes and would almost
certainly have been attacked again and destroyed but for the British
victory at Omdurman and the arrival of Kitchener. But he asserted
that he *' had received precise orders from his Government for the
occupation of the country and the hoisting of the French flag over
the Government buildings at Fashoda,*' and he declined to move with-
out further instructions from his Government.
This made a serious and rather ironic situation. Had the British
expedition been timed a little later Marchand would probably have
perished and no more have been heard of him. But, being saved,
he threatened a dangerous quarrel between his saviours and his own
countrymen. Kitchener treated the situation with great discretion.
Having spoken 'firmly to Marchand and planted the British and
Egyptian flags on a spot *' commanding the only road leading into
the interior from the French position," he reported the matter back